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ADDENDUM TO 
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OF VETERINARY MEDICAL EDUCATION 

IN THE SOUTH: 

A Staff Report 

to the Southern Regional Education Board 

.. p. ■ " - 

Pages 7-8 of the report speak of consideration by the State of North 

Carolina of a school of veterinary medicine . - 

Since the issuance of the report the North Carolina legislature on 

June 16 adopted a budget for 1978-79 which adds $7.25 million to the 

$2 million previously appropriated for.a-snew school. Based on this 

action. North Carolina j§tate University will proceed with architectural 

planning and site preparation for the school. It is expected that the 1979 

legislature will be asked for about $20 million more. 

It is anticipated that the school will enroll students in 1981 . 



A CURRENT OVERVIEW OF VETERINARY MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 

A Staff Report to the Southern Regional Education Board 
- : . " , . June 1978 

Introduction ^ ■ 

. . «-in 19/4 at' its annual business meeting, , the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) discussed and acted on a report from its special' committee on vet- 
erinary medical education, which assessed the capacity of the region for ppD- 

f ■ - ' 

vlding such training, surame^rlzed planned developments in education for this 

specialty, projected the effect of the possible developments on availabHity of 
- veterinary .services and on opportunity to study veterinary mfec^cine, and rtiade 
recommendations about expanding the regie's capacity in veterinary medlilne. 
The Board approved the report, stipulating that it believed that, in Addi- 

' ' ' r • 

tloh to the schools at Auburn University., the University. of Florida, the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Louisiana State -University , Tuskegee Institute^ and Texas A&M 
University, a maximum of Jwo new schools could adequately meet the .needs of 
the region. It was recommended also that^states without schools attempt to re- 
solve among themselves which oke or two of them would develop a new veteri- 
nary medicine school, theLstataor states thus determino4^to move swiftly to 
open a regional school. ^ / 

Since the June 1974 Board action, two new schools have been developed — 
Unl!versity of Tennessee and at Mississippi State University. In addition, 
plannlrag continues on at least, three additional schools in the region. 



The demand of students for opportunity to study veterinary medicine is 
high and numerous qualified applicants cannot be accommodated. While it is 
unfortunate to turn down qualified students, it would be imprudent, as noted 
in the 1974 ^EB report, to consider student demand as an isolated factor. 
As with any profession that provides rewards of financial stability and. "Societal 
2|steem to its members , desire to enter the field may at times exceed both so- 
qietal needs as well as opportunities for satisfying and rewarding professional 
practice. ' 

In December 1977, after reviewing developments in veterinary* medical 
education in the region, the Executive Committee voted that the 1974 SREB re- 
port on the status of veterinary medical education in the region be updated and 
furnished to states . . ■ ^ 

Need for Veterinarians ^ 

In 1975 four Southern veterinary medicine schools graduated about 350 
Doctors of Veterinary Medicine (DVMs) . By 1981 about 630 DVMs-should.be 
garaduating froni the. eight existing schools. And as the new schools develop 
to full size, this total for the South should be more than 700 DVMs a year by 

i 

1985 or so — about twice the number for 1975. Atnhat rate, in a decade alone 

- ' " . , • \ 

the region will graduate over 7,000 DVMs. 

If^wo additional schools now being considered are constructed, and if 
'^the Mississippi State University school is e'^xpanded to an annual class size 
of 80, the output of 700 DVMs from the present schools will be increased during 



the '1980s by 175, to d total of 875, 250 percent of the 1975 level. Over a de- 
cade. Southern schools will produce over 10,000 DVMs . 

In a report on "Law, Medicine, and Veterinary Medicine: Issues in Sup- 
ply and Demand" to be released by SREB in June 1978, Eva C. Galambos dis- 
cusses veterinary medical supply aod demand. The most generally accepted 
yardstick for measuring need for vetei^narians continues to be the 1972 report 
of the National Academy of Sciences committee on veterinary medical education 
and research CTerry Report). This extensive analysis arrived at total require- 
ments for veterinarians based on calculations for each veterinary specialty. 
That total is 42,000 for the year 1980, or 18.9 veterinarians per 100,000 popu- 
lation in the United States . 

In 1970 the ratio of veterinarians to populatipn was only 12.7 in the 
United States and 11.6 in the South. By 19/4 the supply had risen to 13.6 in 
the nation and 12.6 in the South. According to the "medium" estimate of HEW's 
Health Resources Administration (HRA) , the national supply by 1985 is projected 
at 41,100 or 17.6 per 100,000 population. This estimate includes graduates 
from the new school at Louisiana State University but not the graduates of 

V 

Southern schools established later, such as those at the University oi Florida, 
Mississ'ippi State University, and the University of Tennessee, nor of other 

V 

Qew schools in the nation, such as Tufts. 

Since almost all of the expansion in veterinary medical spaces has oc- 
curred in Southern states, the South' s share of the total production in the United 

r 

m 

\ 



will move from 25 percent In 1 971 to 32 percent in 1985. Thus, even the con- 
servative HRA projection, which does not Include fflree Southern schools. Indi- 
cates that the nation will be supplied with very nearly the number of veterlna- 
rians needed in 1985 according to the Terry Report, and the South will be pro- 
ducing Its share of the total in terms of its population, vwiiich is 31, percent of 
the nation. 

' ' / 

This is not to say that the need for each veterinary specialty will be met 
in 1985. As in other health fields, severe geocraphical arid specialty maldis- 
tributions can persist in spite of saturation in terms of total needs. Thus, small 
animal practice, which in 1970 accounted for 36 percent of the veterinarians in 
the South, now accounts for 52 percent; the percentage in large animal practice 
has declined slightly, &om 15 to 14 percent over the same 8 years. As Dr. 
Galambos concludes, "If the experience in human medicine is to be any guide 
as to what will happen in veterinary medicine as supply is expanded, Qver- 
saturation of supply in metropolitan areas will not lead td* rapid dispersion of 
veterinarians to rural areas or to food animal practices-. Althou^ supply and 
demand forces may eventually have the effect of dispersing the veterinarian 
supply, additional incentives may be neec^d in the meantime to spur the p>ro- 
cess." * V 

Current Veterinary ^Medical Education Programs in the Region 

The South has eight colleges of veterinary medicine, and dSevelopment of 
two or three more in the region is under active considefation. 



Five of the existing schools^ make spaces available to out^f-state stu- 
dents under the SREB regional contract proQfram . The school at Texas A&M 
.University serves only Texas residents . The new school at the tiniversity of 
Tennessee will admits its first quota of five regional students, in 1979 and in- 
crease the quota by five each year to a total of 20 spaces. 

The school at Mississippi State University opened in 1977 with a small 
class of 24 Mississippi residents. Recent discussions consider a class of at 
least 80. Last year the Mississippi legislature earmarked $14.9 million for 
the first phase of construction of the school. In early 1978 the legislature was 
asked for a sufficient share of the state's federal revenue sharing funds for the 
second and third construction phases of the school, and in March 1978 the 
Ifegislature allocated $9.5 rtilllion for the second phase. 

The following table shows the entering class size and entering regional 
quotas of each of the Southern schools: 





1979 


1979 


* 1 


Entering 


Entering 




Class 


Regional 




Size 


Quota 


Auburn- Uniyersity 


115 


57 


University of Florida - 


80 


15 


University of Georgia 


86 


26 


Louisiana State University 


80 


24 


Mississippi State University 1/. 


44 




University of Tennessee 2/ 


80 


5 


Tex^s A&M University 






Tuskegee Institute 


60 




\ ' 


683 





— '> ' 

1/ See F>age 10 for possible additional expansion of Mississippi school. 
2/ Will Jncrease + 5 a year in 1980, 1,981 , and -1982 for a total of 20. 



Under the regional jMTogram, states without schools will enroll residents 
In the «bove-llsted institutions as follows: 



^ In Entering m All 

Class Classes 

Fall 1979 Fall 1979 

Arkansas 19 71 

Kentucky 27 106 

Maryland , 24 92 

North Carolina y ' 33 128 

South Carolina 17 63 

Virginia 28 105 

West Virginia 10 34 

158 * 600 



Several SREB states have other arrangements with veterinary schools out- 
side the region. Under these arrangements and also through independent appli- 
cation, 31 residents of seven SREB states are enrolled this year in out-of-the 
region schools: 20 in Ohio State University; three in Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity; three in the University of Missouri; two in Kansas State University; two 
in Michigan State University; and one in Cornell University. 

Fees . Under the regional contract program, a user state pays the admit- 
ting Institution $5,500 for each regional student. This is a fee for service 
which is reviewed every two years and adjusted if necessary to make sure that 
it Is reasonable in view of changing costs. 



Consideration of Additional Schools in the Region 

Several states are considering new schools or other avenues to increased 
access to veterinary programs. 



* In addition, three states with, schools have continued entering quotas of 
two each in Tuskegee Institute. ^ 



I 



Kent^gKy . in late 1975 the Kentucky Council <y Higher Education urged 
contlnue<i|prtlclpatlon In the regional contract program, the use of veterinary 
technicians, and a cooperative arrangement with a school of veterinary medl- 
cine. Kentucky is considering a cooperative arrangement with Auburn Unlver- ' 
slty under which the state would provide clinical training sites In Kentucky. 
The expected results wo<ild be extended veterinary medical services and the 
schooling of Kentucky residents within the state for a portion of their training. 

In early 1978 the governor's budget proposed $3 million for renovation 
and for expansion 4^f services at animal diagnostic laboratories at Hopkins- 
vllle and Lexington, recently transferred from the state agriculture department 
to Murray State University and the University of Kentucky. 

North Carolina. In North Carolina there are plans for a $31 million 
school at North Carolina State University and an entering class of 72 in 1982. 
The 1975 General Assembly appropriated $500,000 for fiscal year 1976-77 for 
planning and development of the school and for a related facility at North Caro- 
Una Agricultural & Technical State University. 

This planning led to a budgetjrequest to the 1977 General Assembly for 
$9.3 million for the first phase of construction. These- funds would enable 
opening of the school in 1981 , provided that other capital funds of about $25 
mllli5>n were available in the 1981-83 biennium. Operating funds were re- 
quested to permit appointment of faculty and staff, looking for an opening - 
class of 32 in 1981 . 
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Th© 1977 General Assembly appropriated Si million to continue planning 
«nd $2 rnilllon as a reserve fund for later construction oi a school, which means 
that an Initial class could x\qi be enrolled in the fall of 1981 . Further planning 

J 

awaits I^osslble additional legislative action when the General Assembly con- 

; • • ■ ■ 

vcnes May 1978 to consider ai budget for 1978-79. 

i^lfjjnla . . For several years the S'^ c Council of Higher Education for • 
Virginia had withheld approval of a proposal by Vlr^mia Polytechnic Institute 
and stat^i university (VPI&SU) for a school of veterinary medicine. In Decem- 
bcr 1977 lYie Council voted to give the University authority to proceed with 
developh\ent of a plan for a school, with certain stipulations: l] th- school 
must be ^ regional venture in terms of capital outlay and full per student) 
operating costs; 2) federal funds must be available to defray a significant por- 
tion of ^he capital outlay costs; 3) a significant amount of private fun<^s must 
available to defray part of the capital outlay costs; 4) t:.rr arrangements for 
cooperative sharing of capital outlay and operating costs must be included in ' 
the final proposal for Council approval; 5) the resulting ccllece myst provide 
Virginian^ ^ith greater veterinary educational opportunities and services than. 
' are Pre^^ntly available; and 6), the college must emphasize, in its admlnistra- 

» 

tion and Curriculufn , the need for large animal and public practice veterinarians. 

in March 1978 the legislature adopted a resolution 1) noting that the 

Council Of Higher Education had authorized VPI&SU to prepare detailed plans 

» 

for 3 coH^ge of veterinary medicine "subject to certain conditions designed 
to ^ar^^tee regional cooperation for such an extensive undertaking," and 
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2) ufjBlng support for the school under the t©rm» and condition* tot by the 
Council. 

-Thf legioUturp approved an appropriation of $1 .25 mlllion--S700 . 000 
for Interim clinical facilities and $550,000 for two years* operating coats for 
a school- -subject to the Council stipulations noted above. The appropriation 
act provides that release of these funds Is Subject to the approval of the gov- 
ernor, after advising the chairman of the Housa Appropriations Committee of 
his intention, prior to release of the funds the governor Is to satisfy himself 
that the terms and conditions stated by the State Council of Higher Education 
for Virginia in granting planning approval for a school have been met. 

One proposal is that satellite training facilities bo located in Maryland 
and West Vlrglnl<a. constructed w^ith funds provided by those states or the 
federal government. 

VPI&SU proposes an initial class of 40. increasing to 80. The State 
Council of Higher Education estimates the cost of a new school at $35-50 
million: VPI&SU estimates $16 million. The Council estimates operating costs 
xaf $6.5 million to $7 million a year, higher than the university's estimate of 
$5.6 to 6 million. Annual per student cost would be about SI4.000 according 
to the Council, while VPI&SU estimates $11; 000. 

Maryland . In 1974 the Maryland Council for Higher Education (now the 
Maryland State Board for Higher Education) recommended against a school of ' 
veterinary medicine in Maryland and proposed instead an annual quota of about 
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25 entering spaces for Maryland in the regional program. The quota rose to 24 
in 1977/and.v^^lll increase moderately over the next few years. 

The 1978 le^slature considered several measures for a school/ including 
a cooperative venture between VPI&SU and the University of Maryland Eastern 
Shore. If^ finally adopted a resolution calling for fiirther study Lf whether Mary- 
land should build a school. * , / ^ 

. In another developm^t tiie Maryland Board in 1977 furnished funds to 
Johns Hopkins University to^tudy the feasibility of establishing a school of 
veterinary medicine within the Johns Hopkins University. The report is not 
yet completed. ' ^ 

^ West Virginia . Again in 1978 a bill calling for establishment of a school 
of veterinary medicine wa,s initiated in the Senate, which took -no^^^tion on it. 
Another measure authorising establishment of a regional school with Virginia 
passed the House but not the^ Senate. The legislature adjourned with no fur- 

X * 

ther action on the matter. • — 

Arkansas . Representatives of the University of Arkansas and Mississippi 
State University began discussions in 1977 about the possibility of a joint pro- 
gram in veterinary medicine. The arrangement being considered is one in which 
some facilities would be built in Arkansas to supplement those at Mississippi 
State University, with the resulting joint school having 100 student^, 40 of 
them from Arkansas. A $6 or $7 million facility at Fayetteville or Little Rock 
is proposed. ' 



\ 



Informatloh on the proposed joint school has beefi furnished by the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas to the press and to the Arlcansas Legislative Council, and 
the matter has been referred^to the Joint Education Committee. Neither the 

Arkansas Department of Higher Education nor the Mississippi Board of Trustees 

■» • ■ . ■ 

of State Institutions of , Higher Learning has considered the proposal. 



Developments Outside the SREB Region 

The federal government has allocated $10 million in construction fimds- 
for the Tufts-New England School of VeterinarKMedicine, designed to serve 




six state^. Expected to open in 1979, the school will eventually have a class 
size of 100. ^, . 

A new school at Oregon State University will admit its first class in 1979. 
, feeveral other schopls have expanded or plan to do so, inclyding those at 
Colorado State University, Iowa State University, Washington State University, 

aijd the University of Minnesota. • • 

f .. ^ . ■ 

Wisconsin and Minnesota officials have agreed on admissioji of , more 

Wisconsin students to the Minnesota school, with Wisconsin paying part of 




the cost of construction of new facilities on ti\e Minnesota campus. ■ 

These are only examples. 3Vhile th^ growth of veterinary education in , 
the South is more dramatic — a doubling of schools since 1970— -there is a" large 



nationwide increase in capacity to graduate DVMs. This total national expan- 

e cc 



sioi;i of capacity should be a factor in the consideration of possible new schools 



in the region . 



Implications for the South of Additional Schools - - / , • l- ' 

The eight regional schools will provide to states without schoo5Is l53^ en- 
tering spaces in fall 1978, increasing to 173 by 1982. If one assuhies thaia^^y^t . 

■ \ K ' ' - 

new school would provide a class of 80, of whom 20 would be regional students, 
(vhat would be the effect of proposed new schools in North Carolina iind^VirgSiia \ 
and of the possible expansion of the Mississippi State sqhool? Under thes^e^'V^ 
assumptions one new school will permit the remaining customer states to share - 
in 193 entering spaces, a gain of 54 percent over their fall 1979 quotas. ^ \ - 

V\^t would come from two new schools and a fully developed Mississippi \ 
State University College? If both North Carolina and Virginia create regional 



is/ 



schools ^ there is a gain of lOl entering regional spaces , through reallocation 
of the spaces now assigned to thes^ two 'states in other schools and inclusion 
of region^ spaces in the entering classes of the two new schools. With the 
two new schools and the Mississippi State University at a full clasfe of 80, 
the five contracting states, Arkansas, Kentucky, Maryland, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia, will share in 23i entering spaces, an increase of 144 per- 



cent over their fall 1979 spaces. • - • 

Costs of Possible New Schools 

Building and operating a school of veterinary medicine requires substan- 
tial funding and can be particularly costly to a state in the absence of federal 
construction funds and capitation grants for operating costs. An SREB study in 
1971 placed the construction cost of a school f8r 60 to 80 students a class at 
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$20 to 24 million and the operating budget at $2.5 to 3.S million 6. year, figures 
that are now out of date . . - ' • , . .> t 

A 1973 study estimated that the University ^of Tennessee school with an 
%0-student class would cost $18 million, plus 8 to 10 percent more for each 
year after 1974, and an operating cost of $2.7 million a year (later increased • 
to^-S million a year) • , J " 

The 1974 estimate for a Florida school with a class of 80 was $25 million 
. in capital outlay a^d $5.5 million a year to operate. * 

North Carolina officials presented to their 1977 legislature an estimate 
of $3^ million for construction and $5 million for annual operations . - 

With this record of the increasing cost of a school of veteAnary medicine, 
some of the current institutional estimates for new schools are surprisingly low, 
•usually considerably below those of state higher education agencies and other 
observers. ^ ' 

There is considerable doubt about significant federal construction sup- 

f 

port. In 1973 the Louisiana State University school received over $10 million 
in a federal construction grant for a regional school. Since then new schools 
at Mississippi State Univers«;y, the University of Floricja, and the University 
of Tennessee have been constructed with state money. North Carolina officials 
assume that the planned $37 million school there will have to be financed by 
state monies without federal help. ^ 

r 

1 ■ • * . 

In late 1977 the^ealth Resources Administration of H^W made modest 
grants to help some schools expand: $1 million to Tuskegee Institute, 



$5 million to the University i>f Pennsylvania^ and $10 million to be divided 

amon^ Washington State University^ Oregon State University 1 and the Univer- 

sity of Idaho for expansion of a' cooperative training vent^i^e"^ 
■ . ' , • , '\ 

The President's budget for FY79'takes the view that in veterinary medi- 

cine^ optometry^ pharmacy^ and podiatry the problem is not production of man- 

power but its distribution. The budget /thus, Jias no construction money for . 

these fields . There, may be Congressional amendments , but planning new 

veterinary schools on the assumption of federal construction funds would seem 

, . ■ - ■ \ 

questionable at this time. - ^ , 

A related new development is Public Law 95-113, the National Agricul- 
tural Research ^ Extension, and Policy Act of 1977, which authorizes Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grants to states on a 50:50 matching iDasis to establish or 
expand schools of veterinary medicine. Preference would go to" schools that 
have established (or made "a reasonable Mfort to establish) a cooperative train- 
ing program with one or more states without veterinary medicine schools and 
that have established a clinical training progrram emphasizing care and treat- 
ment of- food -producing animals. * - 

The legislation only authorize^ these activities. No funds hav^! been 
appropriated, and the timetable for considering funding is uncertain, with nb 
particular prospects even-^for fiscal 1979. ^ ^ 

Federal assistance' for the health professions, including veterinary medi- 
cine, has been and remains a primary concern of JHEW^r-repecially of the Health 
Resources Administration. The emergence of a prospective Department of 



Agriculture construction program for a single health fifeld, veterinary me/iicinei' 
. is understood to be as a result of an effort for special one-time assistance for 
desired veterinary medical schools in one or two states . 

It is also important to note some federal intent to close out capitation • 
grants to schools '6'f veterinary medicine, which .are now $694 per student. 
,the PresidentVs 1979 budg'et omits capitation grants in veterinary medicine, 
nursing, optometry-, pharmacy*, and podiatry. The budget cuts capitation grants 
for medicine, osteopathy, and dentistry by a third of their 1978 total. While 
there will be legislative efforts to restore some. of these, the implication is 
that the capitation monies, intended to encourage pfoabction of more health 
personnel, have served their essential purpose. When fecleral 9apitation money 
is no longer available, it will have to be replaced by increased tuition or statfii 

. ■ - - 

appropriations, unless school budgets are reduced. 

Summary * ^ , 

There have been large increases in the training capacity for veterinarians 
outside the South and very substantial increases- in the region — from four schools 
in 1970 to eight now and active consideration of three more. There is good ex- 
pectation that within the 1980s the national goals of an adequate supply of vet- - 
erinarians , established by the National Academy of Science committee on veteri- 
nary medicaj education and research, will be met through existing schools. 

The South with eight schools will be graduating more than its share of 
DVMs in the 1980s, about 700 by 1985, twice the number cRf 1975. The creaticin 
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' of additional schools in the region during the 1980s will, of course, greatly 
^add to ^ese figures . 

The "cost of building and operating a school of veterinary medicine is 
substantial and is Increasing Respite some current ]estimates. There is 
doubt about availability of significant federal constnJction support and con- 
tinuation of federal capitation money. , , . ^ 

Since-the 1974 recommendation by the Southern Regional Education 

Board that a maximum of two new schools be developed to serve the region, 

two schools have been crea'ted, and there is -active consider^ition of more 

schools . The expense of additional schools and the question of need for 

them are reasons for continuous evaluation of developments in the region\ 

< 

^ in this field. ^ • ' . 
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